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OM PRMPOSITIONSBRUKEN VED ISLANDSKE OG NORSKE GAARD- 
NAVNE. Arnfinn Brekke. Kristiania, 1918 (H. Aschehoug & Co.) 
Pp. 88. 

The student of Old Norse must often have been struck by the extensive 
use of prepositions with names of places or family estates to designate home of 
the person named. Such prepositions as d, t, and at are constantly so used, 
and often also other prepositions. And when one meets with such a statement 
as: )?a bj6 barna-kjallakr, fraendi J?eira, a MeSalfellstrond, bar sem nu heitir 
a kjallaksstooum, one sees that the preposition is really an integral part of the 
name (or at any rate apparently so). But in addition to these facts also the 
choice of preposition is, from the standpoint of modern Scandinavian or English, 
often surprising, particularly the many cases where d appears for the expected 
i and vice- versa. From the ON. standpoint the use of a particular preposition 
in any given case may usually be understood; there remain, however, plenty of 
instances where the construction met with is wholly illogical. The investiga- 
tion before us aims to illustrate and interpret not only the problem suggested 
above, but also considers the whole scope of prepositions used with place-names 
and estate-names, irrespective of combinations with a personal name. On the 
other hand the author does not attempt to explain the origin of the practice; 
he contents himself with a study of conditions as they are in ON. and an outline 
of the later use down to the present. 

An investigation within these limits, however, was decidedly worth while. 
We, here in America, who have some familiarity with Norwegian dialectal 
usage in the Norwegian settlements know that the prepositional use in question 
is quite common, and is especially characteristic of settlements made up largely 
of West Norwegians. In such localities the surname-forms i Dalen, i Haugen, 
paa Haugen, i Skogen, i Vik, i Kvam, i Bakken etc., are common enough. In 
fact usage seems sometimes to require the use of the preposition with the 
farm-name even where the farm alone is spoken of, and not also the owner. 
At any rate there are cases where complete clearness as to which Bakken or 
Haugen meant seems to require it. As far as I am aware the prepositions used 
are d and I only; and I hasten to add that this practice is somewhat limited in 
scope, being heard mainly among the old. 

Brekke's study appears as a number in the Bidrag til nordisk filologi by 
students at Christiania University, published under the editorship of Professor 
Magnus Olson. There is first an account of the usage in question as found in 
the Landnamabok, supplemented by that in certain sagas, (pp. 1-36.) Then fol- 
lows similar material for the Old Norwegian charters from 1300 to about 1525 (pp. 
37-73), thus bringing the investigation down to the early modern period. The 
material is divided under two heads according as the words in question are: A, 
Naturname, i.e., merely descriptive or topographical, (nature-names), and B, 
actual settlement-names, Bebyggelsesname, i.e., place-, and farm-names. A 
third part deals briefly with the present usage in two dialects of Western Nor - 
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way. As it was well to know in the second part of the investigation what the 
general Norwegian practice was, the author has chosen one group of charters for 
Hedemarken, one each for North and South Throndhjem, while one group for 
South Bergenhus represents Western Norway. 

Mr. Brekke finds that, in the oldest period, cases in question are almost 
exclusively with d and i, rarely nndir, to a rather considerable extent, however, 
the preposition at. The farm-names appear only in the indefinite form. In 
this respect the Middle-Norwegian use (charters) differs in that it also ex- 
hibits numerous definite forms. And this development to the definite name- 
form goes on rapidly in the modern period, altho the indefinite is also used. 
However, in the matter of the prepositions so used a reduction is evidenced, 
resulting in most places in a levelling under the preposition d. The author deals 
somewhat fully with the reasons for these changes. He finds in regard to the 
practice itself that the principal underlying the use is that of the relative situa- 
tion of the place, only in a lesser degree that of the meaning of the word. The 
preposition that attached itself to a place-name was the one which from the rela- 
tive situation of the home-stead suggested itself to people around. Specifically the 
preposition undir appears only with words for mountains, promontories, etc., 
as fell and gn&pr; at was used with terms for lakes, rivers, waterfalls, etc., as 
d and fors. The levelling of the latter group under d would seem to involve 
in the consciousness of the speaker, a certain degree of separation, of the farm- 
name from the corresponding common name. 2 

As we should expect, it is found that names with d are made up especially 
of terms signifying "a fiat, a flat place," as grund and vqllr; the {-group first of 
all, however, consists of names meaning "a hollow, a hollow place," like dalr 
or botn, in which the estate or the farm-stead might be said to lie. However, 
the practice varied and there are all sorts of exceptions. This is of course as 
might be expected. It can readily be seen that a " flat" farm in a valley which 
was spoken of by the preposition d by the remainder of the people in the imme- 
diate valley might just as naturally come to be spoken of with the preposition i 
by the people on the surrounding mountain sides; and so if the latter part of the 
inhabitants were numerically as important as the former, and especially if the 
valley were small, the two uses might be levelled under i. 

With regard to names meaning "mountain, hill, hillside," etc. it is found 
that d and t are both used and, strange as it may at first seem, there are twice 
as many Combinations as ^-combinations. Now of course the use of i in 
these cases nowhere carries with it the idea of "in the hill" or "in the moun- 
tain. " The author shows quite correctly that d in such cases was used where 
the farm or at any rate the dwelling was actually "upon, on top of," the 
hill, etc., but that if it were "on the side" of the hill or mountain, one said t. 
This is precisely the distinction between the two in American usage among the 
Norwegians. — paa Bakken and i Bakken are both found. In the latter case the 
farm-stead is always on side of the hill, "in the hillside" as it were. There are 
of course ON. uses of i that are of a different kind, but I cannot here take the 
space to discuss these. I would call attention, however, to the fact that there 
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is some difference in the scope of the various prepositions in the Middle Nor- 
wegian period as found in the charters. The author points out that the ten- 
dencies were the same for all parts of Norway at that time, resulting in an 
almost identical practice now. But the illustrative material he offers on pp. 
40-71 shows to me that the old conditions are much more extensively preserved 
in the West, and that possibly North Throndhjem stands somewhat near to 
the West in these matters than does South Throndhjem. The use of the prep- 
osition i in South Bergenhus seems to have about as much vitality as that of 
d. In fact even in present usage in Vik Parish in Sogn about 1/3 of the names 
take I (p. 80). In this connection it is interesting to observe that in the Vik 
dialect today all names that take i require its use both with the definite and in- 
definite form; however, with indefinite pao-n&mts in the present dialect the 
preposition is no longer used, something that also applies to most names in 
the definite form. 

There is an index of the component parts of names and of the modern 
names appearing in Part III. I find few misprints (p. 84, line 3 from the bot- 
tom er for en). There is an inconsistent use of type in the superscriptions on 
p. 35. 

Geob.ce T. Flom 
University of Illinois. 



